LEADERSHIP IN ADULT EDUCATION NECES- 
SITATES TEAMWORK. NONE OF US CAN 
WORK EFFECTIVELY ALONE. TEAMWORK 
ON THE LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL LEVELS MUST BE FURTHER 
DEVELOPED. WE MUST LEARN THE BEST 
WAYS OF WORKING TOGETHER. 
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ADULT EDUCATION Vol. I, No. 1 October, 1950 
Combines Ad. Ed. Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 1, and Ad. Ed. Journal, Vol. IX, No. 4 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This first number of ADULT 
EDUCATION has been sent to everyone who regularly receives 
the Adult Education Bulletin, the Adult Education Journal, or 
both—principally the membership of the Department of Adult 
Education, NEA, and the American Association for Adult 
Education. 

The Bulletin and the Journal are no longer being issued 
as separate publications. Their October numbers are incorpo- 
rated in this issue of ADULT EDUCATION, which thus becomes 
the official organ of both the AAAE and the Department of 
Adult Education and anticipates the formation of a single 
new organization for adult educators. 

Each association will continue to send renewal notices to 
its members when due. Persons who hold paid-up member- 
ships in both associations as of October 31st, or thereafter, 
will receive special publication dividends. 

Memberships in force at the date of creation of the new 
organization will be automatically extended into the new 
organization unless the secretary of either association is 
advised in writing to the contrary. RS 


THE BUILDING OF A NEW ORGANIZATION 


Committee of the two organiza- 
tions. The Joint Committee was 
appointed a year ago to develop 


DULT EDUCATION represents a 
forward step in the building 
of a new national organization 


for adult educators. The plan- 
ning which preceded the decision 
of the executive bodies of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education and the Department 
of Adult Education of the NEA 
to issue a joint publication has 
been carried on by the Joint 


recommendations regarding the 
establishment of a single na- 
tional association of adult edu- 
cators. As planning has pro- 
ceeded, individual spokesmen 
from many other educational 
institutions, associations, and 
adult education groups have 
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participated in the proceedings 
and widened the base of com- 
munication and representation 
available to the Joint Committee. 

The appearance of a joint 
publication should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the AAAE 
and the Department have either 
merged, dissolved, or lost their 
separate identities. Both organi- 
zations will continue as legal 
entities until such time as the 
membership of both organiza- 
tions authorize the formation of 
a new organization. 

The joint publication does 
mean that the AAAE and the 
Department of Adult Education 
have agreed to back to the limit 
of their resources the work of 
the Joint Committee (expanded 
as it has been by representatives 
from many additional groups) 
in planning for and facilitating 
the development of a single, new 
organization. To accomplish this 
purpose, personnel and financial 
resources must be secured. The 
combining of periodical publica- 
tions frees a certain amount of 
money and staff time for these 
additional tasks. | 

As an earnest of the future, 
then, as well as a practical step 
toward that future, ADULT EDU- 
CATION will provide a common 
means of communication for the 
AAAE and the Department. 

In its greatest significance, 
however, this joint publication 


represents a first step (and a 
rather elementary step at that) 
in setting a pattern for the pro- 
posed new organization which 
will make maximum utilization 
of the services and resources of 
all institutions and associations 
serving the cause of adult edu- 
cation. 

At the present time, the 
Department of Adult Education 
and the American Association 
for Adult Education are the 
recipients of direct contributions 
in the form of released staff 
time and financial resources 
made by other institutions and 
membership groups to the adult 
education task. In this interim 
period, during the development 
of a new association, the list of 
assisting organizations has been 
expanded and now includes 
Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve University, the National 
Education Association, and the 
School of Advanced Studies as 
well as the Institute of Adult 
Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In ad- 
dition, the representatives of 
several other universities and 
national organizations—all of 
whom have participated in the 
meetings of the Joint Committee 
—are now exploring ways and 
means whereby, in and through 
the proposed new organization, 
specific research, training, con- 
sultative, promotional, publica- 
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tion and communication services 
may be either extended to all 
adult educators or expanded to 
meet some of the current press- 
ing needs in adult education. 

This is evidence again of the 
whole theme of the present de- 
velopment toward a new asso- 
ciation; namely, building on the 
base of all existing services and 
moving toward the creation of 
new and more inclusive services. 

For the present, four major 
tasks remain before the new 
organization can become a 
reality: 

(1) Continued publication of 
a professional journal and the 
development of the materials 
required in organizing the new 
association. 

(2) Interpretation to a wide 
range of national organizations 
—many of which have not here- 
tofore been involved in the 
organized adult education move- 
ment — of the purposes and 
proposed services of the new 
organization. 

(3) Development of broad- 
range services, built on the 
foundation of those already 
available to adult educators, and 
expanded and integrated through 
the planning and collaboration 
of the specialists already serving 
the field. 

(4) Development of the basic 
policies of the organization, con- 
tinuous improvement of patterns 


of representation, and strength- 
ening of its organizational 
structure as a result of con- 
tinuous evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness in serving adult edu- 
cators. 

Staff resources from Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education will 
carry the major load in main- 
taining publication services and 
for continuing the policy-plan- 
ning and organizational devel- 
opment phases of the interim 
program. The Department of 
Adult Education and the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are assuming major re- 
sponsibility for planning the de- 
velopment and expansion of pro- 
fessional services and for sup- 
plying a field representative to 
assist state and local associa- 
tions take action on the plans 
for a new organization. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is cooperating by supplying 
part-time assistance in the plan- 
ning of research services and in 
the involvement of national 
organizations. 

It is therefore of considerable 
importance that this first issue 
of the new publication be seen 
not only as a step toward a new 
organization but as a step to- 
ward an entirely different kind 
of organization. As told else- 
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where in this issue, it is pro- 
posed that a membership organ- 
ization be developed which will 
operate from a multiple address 
rather than one address; an 
organization with a staff either 
paid by or donated to the new 
organization and located in stra- 
tegic service centers throughout 
the country; an organization 
with a staff that is in reality a 
team of specialists, each member 
highly competent in his own 
field; an organization in which 
policy development becomes a 
systematic and continuing oper- 
ating function supported by con- 
tinuous and systematic planning 
and evaluation; an organization 
which because of shared leader- 
ship and shared resources can 
rapidly create and place into 
operation a far greater number 
of new and different services 
than would be possible for the 
traditional coordinating, infor- 
mation-giving, and clearing- 
house type of association. 
During this interim period, 
ADULT EDUCATION becomes one 
concrete illustration of the way 
in which the new organization 


may carry out its functions. 
Even while the AAAE and the 
Department retain their sepa- 
rate identities, adult educators 
can begin looking to California, 
the District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York and Ohio 
for a present and potential spe- 
cialization of the functions re- 
quired to promote the work of 
building a new organization. 
One of the special tasks of 
ADULT EDUCATION—in addition 
to carrying on the functions of 
the Bulletin and the Journal— 
will be to keep the adult educa- 
tion field informed of the con- 
tinuous march of events toward 
the formation of a new associa- 
tion. In an important sense, it 
becomes not only the official 
organ of the AAAE and the 
Department of Adult Education 
but also of the present Joint 
Committee and any future en- 
tity created by or in place of the 
Joint Committee to carry on the 
work of organizing a new asso- 
ciation. 
LELAND P. BRADFORD 
HERBERT C. HUNSAKER 
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Toward a New Association 


Some Questions and Answers 


URING THE PAST YEAR a small 
but cross-sectional group of 
adult education workers* has 
been engaged in a process of 
systematic and continuous ex- 
ploration of three questions: 
(1) What are the needs of per- 
sons and organizations engaged 
in adult education work? (2) 
What nationally organized ac- 
tivities would be useful in help- 
ing them to meet these needs? 
and (3) How can such activities 
be initiated and progressively 
developed? 

The Joint Committee was set 
up last October to study and 
make recommendations regard- 
ing the establishment of a single 
national organization to repre- 
sent and serve the adult educa- 
tion field. 

From the start it saw its task 
not as the routine one of merg- 
ing the AAAE and the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, but 


as the creative one of developing 
proposals for the kind of na- 
tional organization that, within 
the range of practical possibili- 
ties, would best serve the needs 
of the field. As the Committee 
worked, from the time of its 
establishment through May, 
1950, the scope and difficulty of 
the task it had undertaken be- 
came increasingly evident. Pe- 
riodic two-day meetings did not 
give it sufficient time to study 
closely the problems that had 
begun to emerge and to develop 
the practical implications of 
suggested solutions. It therefore 
decided to meet in a six-day 
work conference early in August 
and invited the participation of 
a number of additional persons 
not previously involved in the 
Committee’s work. From the 
4th through the 9th of August 
the work conference, meeting 
at Sarah Lawrence College, de- 


*The Joint Committee of the American Association for Adult Education 


and the Department of Adult Education of the National Education Association. 
Members of the Joint Committee are, for the AAAE, Howard Y. McClusky 
(chairman), Glen Burch, Gladys Gallup, Russell M. Grumman, Herschel W. 
Nisonger; ex officio: Ralph McCallister and Herbert C. Hunsaker; alternates, 
Eleanor G. Coit and William M. Cooper; for the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, Kenneth Benne (vice-chairman), Herbert Hamlin, George Mann, | 
Albert Owens, Robert Sharer; ex officio: Leland P. Bradford, Everett C. 
Preston and Thomas A. Van Sant; alternates: John Carr Duff and Robert 
A. Luke; Consultants: Homer Kempfer and Ralph B. Spence. Recorder: 
Robertson Sillars. 
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veloped and discussed reports 
on the services that. might be 
rendered by a national asso- 
ciation, what organizational 
structure it should have, what 
steps should be taken leading to 
its establishment, and what 
financial and staff resources 
would be required to establish, 
maintain and operate it.* 
Immediately after the confer- 
ence, and again in September, 
the conference steering commit- 
tee met to “digest” the ideas 
that had been developed, to re- 
late them to one another, and to 


assess their significance for the 
over-all task of the Joint Com- 
mittee. This proved to be a dif- 
ficult job. The implications of 
the conference’s thinking are 
far-reaching, exci+ingly novel, 
and—for these rcasons—not 
yet entirely clear. The following 
summary, presented for clarity 
in question and answer form, is 
therefore highly tentative in its 
details. But in basic outline it 
presents the approach to the 
problem of establishing a single 
association that the conferences 
of the past year seem to suggest. 


Who will be the members of a national association i 
of adult educators? Ae 


All persons who are engaged, professionally or non-profession- 
ally, in educational work designed to help adults to locate and learn 
to solve their personal or social problems will be eligible for mem- 
bership in the association. Such persons include many who do not 
now think of themselves as adult educators. For example, persons By 
carrying on educational work with adults in business, industrial, i 
labor, farm, civic, fraternal, religious, and social welfare organi- 
zations are all “adult educators” within the terms of our definition. 
It is not necessary to make an exhaustive listing of adult educators 
according to their institutional settings, clienteles or special subject f 
matters. The critérion is functional. If a person is engaged in i 4 
educational work designed to help adults to locate and learn to - | ‘ 
solve their problems, then he is an adult educator. | 


*Participants in the work conference were Howard Y. McClusky (chair- 
man), L. H. Adolfson, Leland P. Bradford, Edward Brice, Glen Burch, L 
Eleanor G. Coit, John M. Cory, Wayne Dick, Paul L. Essert, Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Andrew Hendrickson, Herbert C. Hunsaker, Homer Kempfer, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Robert A. Luke, Herschel W. Nisonger, R. A. Polson, 7 
Everett C. Preston, Hugh C. Pyle, Robertson Sillars, Hilda W. Smith, Ralph ae 
Spence, Henry B. Stevens, Ona R. Wagner, Gladys Wiggin, Parker Wheatley, 
and Edith Whitfield. 
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What common interests will bring together in a single association 
persons from so many different fields of work? 


The functions that adult educators have in common mark out 
areas in which they have like interests and problems. For example, 
adult educators in all fields attempt to find out the interests and 
educational needs of their clienteles. They engage in program 
planning. They use methods and techniques of instruction and 
group leadership. They select and use materials. They attempt 
to enlist the support and cooperation of the community and locate 
and use its educational resources in developing and carrying out 
their programs. They attempt to study, evaluate and improve their 
programs. These and related activities involve special and grow- 
ing bodies of knowledge and skills that are transferable or adapt- 
able to all the various subfields of adult education. The pre- and 
in-service training of adult educators to perform these functions 
is another area of common concern. 

In addition to an interest in improving their common method- 
ology and providing for leadership training, adult educators have 
a growing sense of the social significance of their calling and a 
desire to develop adult education on a scale adequate to bridge the 
gap between the competence of the adult community to deal with 
its personal and social problems and the growing seriousness of 
these problems in the present-day world. 

These common concerns provide the basis in interest and in 
need for a national association. 


What, specifically, will the association do? 


It will help adult educators to develop greater knowledge and 
skill and to expand and improve the nation’s adult education 
services. Some specific activities along these lines that can be 
started immediately and progressively developed are 

(1) Consultation and field services for the improvement of 
methods of research, leadership training, and securing community 
support for adult education. 

(2) Cooperation among appropriate organizations, agencies 
and specialists in order to accomplish specific tasks in relation to 
research, leadership training, the production and distribution of 
materials, securing support for adult education, and other matters 
of professional interest. 
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(3) Communication among adult educators to secure exchange 
of information and ideas, identification of common problems, and 
adequate reporting and interpretation of new developments. 

These kinds of activity might be spelled out in almost indefinite 
detail, and some others might, and no doubt will, be added. 


How will the association get the money to pay the salaries 
of staff specialists to carry out such a program? 


That’s a hard one. If we think in terms of a number of full- 
time specialists working out of a national headquarters, then the 
problem of financing the association would probably have us licked. 
But is the traditional pattern of a central headquarters in which 


_the staff and functions of the association are concentrated the only, 


or even the best, pattern for the new association? 

Too frequently the central secretarial staff of a national 
organization must spend much of its time merely maintaining the 
organization. Needed services to the field come only after this 
perpetuation job is finished and only if there is a sufficiently large 
income to provide such services. A new organization in adult 
education cannot be justified if it can offer no more to its members 
and to the field than any of the present organizations. 

An examination of the field of adult education indicates, how- 
ever, that a number of organizations and institutions are now 
making certain services available to the field. If possible, a new 
organization should build on these resources rather than try to 
start anew to duplicate them. 

This suggestion is not entirely without precedent. Some local 
adult education councils that have seen the need for doing more 
than simply coordinating existing activities have attempted to 
render within their communities the same type of services that 
the new association might render nationally. These councils usu- 
ally have tiny budgets, just enough sometimes to get the minutes 
of their meetings mimeographed and distributed. And yet they 
have been known to undertake community self-surveys, conduct 
workshops on leadership training, the selection and use of mate- 
rials, and other matters of professional interest, publish handbooks 
of community resources and periodic bulletins carrying informa- 
tion on current activities, undertake special projects in cooperation 
with community agencies, and mobilize support for increased adult 
education services. Such activities are the product not of a central 
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office and a full-time paid staff, but of the cooperation and joint 
planning of individuals and agencies to get needed jobs done. The 
establishment of this kind of teamwork on a community-wide basis 
depends on the development of awareness within the council that 
the cooperating individuals and agencies are, by working together, 
establishing services that are needed by all and creating conditions 
favorable to the further development of adult education. 

There seems no good reason to suppose that this pattern of 
cooperative development of local resources to do a community-wide 
job cannot be adapted to the requirements of a national association. 
Many different services of use to adult educators are now being 
rendered on a national scale by universities and by national 
organizations serving adult education in specialized fields such as 
health, labor, community organization, library work, and many 
others. Channels through which such services could become more 
widely known and used and through which they could be developed 
so as to reinforce one another and fill existing gaps simply do not 
exist. Under the circumstances it seems natural to suggest that 
one of the primary functions of a national association of adult 
educators should be to develop teamwork among the agencies and 
staffs presently engaged in rendering significant national services. 

Staff teams could be organized to develop the various kinds of 
services that have been mentioned. The members of these teams 
would be specialists engaged in similar or complementary activities 
in a number of different agencies. To get such specialists together 
for consultation and joint planning and to develop effective team- 
work among them would be one of the association’s main functions. 

In discussing the practical implications of building the new 
association’s work on the basis of already existing services, a new 
and challenging pattern of national organization has begun to 
evolve. Instead of the traditional pattern of a central headquarters, 
the new association might have a number of headquarters. Each 
office or headquarters would be responsible for carrying out the 
function best suited to it. For example, one headquarters might — 
maintain the central correspondence files and the membership 
records. Another headquarters might take leadership in assisting 
the field in developing training programs for adult educators. 
Another might become a center for the stimulation of research in 
adult education. And still another might take leadership in devel- 
oping better methods of community coordination in adult education. 
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Staff service functions, then, would not be centralized at a national 
office. The association would have at least as many “national 
offices” as there were chairmen of staff service teams. 

To make such an organization work would obviously be more 
than a job of coordination. It would call for close planning by the 
chairmen of the various headquarters and the association’s Execu- 
tive Committee. To a great extent the administrative direction 
of the new organization would take place where the staff was 
meeting for planning and for improvement of each of the services. 
Each headquarters would then be responsible for implementing the 
decisions made jointly. 

The charges against the new association’s budget for such 
activities would consist, initially at least, largely of travel and 
secretarial expenses. As the income of the association from 
membership dues, publication sales, possible grants-in-aid for spe- 
cial projects and fees from income-producing services increased, 
it would be able to expend the services of the various organizations 
and agencies providing headquarters by contributing to them part- 
time or full-time staff assistance. 


W ouldn’t we need a national office with a high-powered 
_ director to run all these teams? 


Staff services would certainly have to be coordinated. This 
_ could probably be most effectively done by the association’s Execu- 
tive Committee in consultation with the chairmen of the various 
service teams. 

. The Executive Committee and the service team chairmen, 
meeting frequently and allocating among themselves definite re- 
sponsibilities for administrative follow-up, could fuifil! many of 
the functions traditionally carried out by an organizational direc- 
tor. A president, elected for a two or three-year term, could 
expedite the joint planning activities, perform ceremonial func- 
tions and act as spokesman for the organization as a whole 
between Executive Committee meetings. 

There would, of course, have to be an office somewhere staffed 
to maintain membership records and other official files, conduct 
elections, answer correspondence or reroute it to the proper office, 
and perform similar routine but very necessary tasks. 
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Will organizations and agencies engaged in adult education 
be members of the association? 


Organizations and agencies engaged in adult education and in 
the training of adult educators have a very important part to play 
in a cooperative relationship with the association. However, 
voting membership, it is believed, should be vested in individuals. 
There will be a Council of Organizations through which organiza- 
tions can develop close working relationships with one another and 
with the association in meeting adult education needs. In addition, 
organizations may become non-voting members for the purpose of 
receiving the publications and other services of the association. 


By what means will the membership control the organization 
and keep it responsive to their changing needs? 


That question provides an opportunity to sum up what has 
been said and fill in some gaps in the picture. 

The association will have no other purpose than to meet the 
needs of its membership, but, as the question suggests, a purpose 
is no better than the means adopted to accomplish it. This is 
what is proposed. 

The individual members will elect a Delegate Assembly, com- 
posed mainly of representatives of each of the states and terri- 
tories, but with a large minority of representatives-at-large. The 
Delegate Assembly, which may number as many as several hun- 
dred persons from the various subfields and occupational groups 
in adult education, will meet annually to review the association’s 
work and make basic policy and program decisions. In this con- 
nection, one of the functions of the association’s research staff 
might be to develop fact-finding and evaluation techniques that 
would be useful to the Delegate Assembly in the development of 
policy and program. 

The Delegate Assembly will elect the association’s officers and 
an Executive Committee to implement policy and program deci- 
sions. The Executive Committee will meet as frequently as neces- 
sary during the year to carry out its work. This work will have 
at least the following aspects: 

1. Representing the association nationally and internationally. 

2. Making arrangements for the initiation of staff services 
and supervising their development. 


t 
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8. Providing facilities for the formation and functioning of 
a Council of Organizations. 

This Council will be composed of representatives of national . 
organizations engaged in adult education work. It will organize 
itself in such manner and carry out such activities as its members 
decide upon. Such a Council could meet the need that is so evident 
in American adult education for communication and cooperation 
among national organizations. Its functions might be comparable 
in many ways to those of the Joint Planning Commission spon- 
sored and serviced by the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- | 
tion. The Council will be autonomous (i.e., not an integral part 
of the association) , and we expect that it will not want to take any 
actions that will be binding on the individual organizations repre- 
sented on it. 


When will the new association be organized 
and what will it be called? 


The planning going forward is based on the assumption that 
the first stage of the organizing process will culminate in a 
- national conference, possibly in May, 1951, to establish the asso- 
ciation as a legal entity. 
The National Association of Adult Educators has been pro- 
posed as a name for the new organization. 


Public School Administrators 
and Adult Education 


Richard A. Mumma 
Director, Division of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


| APRIL OF THIS YEAR a survey 
was made of adult education 
activities in the public schools 
of the five states comprising 
Region II of the Department of 
Adult Education of the NEA. 
These states are Delaware, 


Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. A brief 
questionnaire was sent to the 
superintendents of public schools 
in the 765 cities with a popula- 


tion of 2,500 or more in these 


states. Six hundred and fifty- 
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one administrators in charge of 
adult education (superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents, 
supervising principals, directors 
of adult education, etc.), 85.1% 
of the total, returned the ques- 
tionnaire. The replies were well 
distributed among the several 
states and were a good repre- 
sentation of the cities classified 
according to size. In the August 
issue of the Adult Education 
Bulletin, trends in public school 
adult education offerings in the 
Region were summarized. It is 
the purpose of this article to 
report on the interest and lead- 
ership of public school adminis- 
trators in promoting education 
for adults in their system. 

In order to obtain some indi- 
cation of this interest and lead- 
ership, the questionnaire asked 
administrators (a) if the public 
school system should include 
education for adults, (b) if their 
school board had stated any 
policy on adult education in 
recent years, (c) what percent- 
age of their total school budget 
is now allocated for adult edu- 
cation, (d) what adult education 
associations or groups they hold 
membership in, and (e) what 
conventions they had attended 
in the past year which included 
a discussion of adult education 
on the program. The replies of 
administrators to these ques- 
tions are analyzed below. 


Adult Education as Part of 
Public School Systems 


Only 21 (3.2%) of the 651 
administrators who took part 
in the survey stated that they 
did not believe that the public 
school system should include 
adult education activities. <A 
few of these qualified their 
statements by such comments as 
“not until the public schools are 
able to provide better services. 
for children and youth,” or 
“generally speaking ‘yes’, but 
not for us.” The large majority 
(81.9%) of those who returned 
the check list indicated that in 
their opinion it was a responsi- 
bility of the public school system 
to provide educational opportu- 
nities for those who have passed 
the age for full-time attendance 
at school. The remaining 14.9% 
did not check this item. 


School Board Policy Stated in 
Recent Years 


School boards are, of course, 
the policy-making bodies of the 
school systems. However, since 
these boards are composed of 
laymen, the members must look 
to the professional educator— 
the superintendent or the super- 
vising principal—for leadership 
and guidance. A possible meas- 
ure of an administrator’s inter- 
est in providing education for 
adults is his ability to persuade 
the school board members to 
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state a definite policy on adult 
education. In spite of the fact 
that over four-fifths of the ad- 
ministrators who replied to the 
questionnaire favor the upward 
extension of the public school 
system to include education for 
adults, fewer than two-fifths 
(37.5%) of the school boards in 
the Region have stated a policy 
on this question in recent years. 
Table I shows by states and also 
by cities, classified according to 
size, the percentage of school 
boards which have stated such a 
policy. 

It will be noted that there is 
a relationship between the size 
of the school system and board 
- action on this topic; the larger 
the city, the greater the percent- 
age of school boards which have 
stated a policy. In the smallest 
_ cities, those in the population 
groupings of 2,500. to 5,000 and 
from 5,001 to 10,000, less than a 
third (31.5% and 33.1% respec- 
tively) of the school boards have 
taken a stand on this matter. 


In the larger cities, those in the 
10,001 to 25,000 bracket and 
those with a population of more 
than 25,000, almost half (47.6% 
and 48.0% respectively) of the 
boards have stated a policy. 

There is likewise a large vari- 
ation in this respect among the 
school boards in the five states 
comprising the Region. In New 
York State, 60.2% of the boards 
have stated a policy in recent 
years with regard to adult edu- 
cation. The percentages of school 
boards which have so acted in 
other states in Region II are as 
follows: Maryland, 38.9%; 
New Jersey, 30.4%; Delaware, 
28.6%; and Pennsylvania, 
27.1%. 


Percentage of Budget Allocated 
for Adult Education 


During the school year 1949- 
50, the cities in Region II allo- 
cated only a very small part of 
their total school budget for 
adult education. Table II shows 
the percentages so spent by 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL BOARDS WHICH HAVE STATED 


A POLICY ON ADULT EDUCATION IN RECENT YEARS 
(Shown by States and by Size of Cities) 


Population Del. Md. Pa. Total 
2,500- 5,000 25.0 -27.3 15.7 61.3 19.1 81.5 
5,001-10,000 0 28.3 58.5 25.0 33.1 
10,001-25,000 * 100.0 44.4 58.7 39.7 47.6 
Over 25,000 50.0 66.7 42.9 63.2 39.1 48.0 
Total 28.6 38.9 30.4 60.2 27.1 87.5 


*No cities of this size in Delaware. 
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cities, classified according to 
size, and Table III gives this 
information by states. Of the 
651 administrators who replied 
to the questionnaire, only 495 
answered this question, and but 
291 of these stated that their 
school systems spent anything 
for adult education during 1949- 
50. With the exception of six 
cities, the amount allocated 
ranged from less than one-half 
per cent to five per cent of the 
total budget. There was a much 


larger number of school systems 
at the lower end of this range 
than at the upper. Only 109 
systems allocated over 1% of 
their budget for this purpose, 
47 over 2%, and 25 over 3%. 
As is shown in Table II, there 
is not much relationship between 
the size of the school system and 
the percentage devoted to educa- 
tion for adults. There does seem 
to be a relationship, however, 
between the state and the per- 
centage so allocated. The state 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL BUDGET ALLOCATED 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN 1949-50 (Shown by Size of Cities) 


Percentage 
Allocated for 
Adult Education 


2,500- 
5,000 


Number of Cities . 
5,001- 
10,000 


Over 
25,000 


10,001- 


25,000 Total 


204 
101 
81 
62 
22 
7 
12 
6 


TABLE III—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL BUDGET ALLOCATED 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN 1949-50 (Shown by States) 


Percentage 
Allocated for 


Adult Education Del. 


————Number of Cities". 


Md. 


N.J. N.Y. Pa. 


to .005 
.006 to .01 
.011 to .02 
.021 to .03 
.031 to .04 
.041 to .05 
Over .05 


19 113 
31 42. 
46 27 
40 15 
8 12 
3 3 
2 10 
4 2 
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with the highest percentage of 
cities contributing nothing to 
adult education activities was 
Delaware, followed by New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and New York, in that order. 
None of the cities in Delaware 
or Maryland allocated more than 
two cents on the dollar to such 
activities; whereas 2.9% of the 
cities in New Jersey, 11.1% of 


the cities in New York, and 
12.1% of the cities in Penn- 


sylvania devoted more than two 
per cent. Four cities in New 
_ York and two in Pennsylvania 
spent over five per cent of their 
_ budget on education for adults. 


_ Membership in Adult Education 
Associations 


A possible indication of the 
interest of public school admin- 
_istrators in this level of educa- 
_tion is their membership in adult 
education associations or groups. 
Table IV shows the number of 
administrators who stated that 
_they held such membership. Just 


30% of those who participated 
in the survey claimed member- 
ship in one or more adult edu- 
cation associations or groups; 
less than 9% in more than one. 
There is a marked relationship 
between the size of the city and 
the percentage of administrators 
holding membership in such 
associations or groups. In cities 
with the smallest population 
(2,500-5,000) 23.2% of the ad- 
ministrators are members of 
one or more; in the next group- 
ing (5,001-10,000) 26.4% be- 
long; in larger cities (10,001- 
25,000) 36.7%; and in the 
largest classification (cities over 
25,000) 48.0% hold membership. 
This increase is only to be ex- 
pected, since in the smaller com- 
munities the superintendent or 
supervising principal must be 
responsible for all levels of edu- 
cational activities, whereas in 
the larger systems an assistant 
superintendent or a director of 
adult education can devote more 
or all of his time to this phase 


TABLE IV—MEMBERSHIP OF ADMINISTRATORS IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS (Shown by Size of Cities) 


Number of Number of Administrators Holding Membership 
Adult Education 2,500- 5,001- 10,001- Over 
Groups 5,000 10,000 25,000 25,000 Total 

192 131 93 39 455 
42 37 47 16 142 
ae ee 8 5 3 5 21 
4 5 3 10 22 
More than three 5 . 1 5 11 
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of the program. Even in the 
largest cities, however, fewer 
‘than half the administrators 
claim membership in one or 
more adult education associa- 
tions or groups. 


Attendance at Conventions 


Another possible indication of 
interest in adult education on 
the part of public school admin- 
istrators is their attendance at 
conventions which included a 
discussion of this topic on the 
program. Slightly over half 
(51.8%) of the respondents to 
the questionnaire stated that 
they had attended one such 
meeting during the past year; 
and just under a fifth (19.4%) 
checked more than one. (See 
Table V.) Here again there is a 
relationship between the size of 
the school system and the per- 
_ centage of administrators at- 
tending education conventions 
which gave at least some atten- 
tion to activities for adults. The 
percentage of administrators in 


the smallest communities (2,500- 
5,000) who attended such a 
meeting in the past year was 
40.6; the percentage of those in 
the next classification (5,001- 
10,000) who did so was 52.8; 
the percentage of those in the 
next group (10,001-25,000) was 
58.5; and the percentage of ad- 
ministrators in the largest cities 
(over 25,000) was 73.3. In the 
main, the conventions attended 
were state meetings, although a 
limited number of administra- 
tors, chiefly those in large city 
systems, attended national con- 
ventions. 


Summary 


The replies to this section of 
the questionnaire, which was 
filled out by 651 public school 
administrators responsible for 
adult education in their systems, 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Over four-fifths (81.9%) 
of the administrators expressed 
the belief that the public school © 
system should include education — 


TABLE V—ATTENDANCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AT CONVENTIONS] 


WHICH INCLUDED A DISCUSSION OF ADULT EDUCATION 
(Shown by Size of Cities) 


tions Attended 2,500- 
in Past Year 5,000 


No. of Conven- No. of Administrators Attending Conventions 
5,001- 
10,000 


10,001- Over 
25,000 25,000 


84 
60 
19 
14 
More than three 1 


61 20 
53 30 
25 16 
6 3 
2 6 
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for adults; a mere 3.2% opposed 
this idea; the remainder did not 
answer the question. 

2. Fewer than two-fifths 
(37.5%) of the school boards in 
the Region have stated a policy 
on adult education in recent 
years. Practice varies according 
to state and size of city; the 
larger the city, the greater the 
percentage of boards which have 
taken such action. 

3. Of the 495 administrators 
who answered the question about 
the portion of their budget 
which is allocated for adult edu- 
cation, 204 checked “zero”, 285 
checked amounts ranging from 
less than one-half to five per 
cent, and six checked “over five 
per cent”. There is virtually no 
relationship between size of city 
and the percentage spent on 
education for adults, but there 
is variation in this respect from 
state to state. 

4. Only 30% of the adminis- 


trators claimed membership in 
one or more adult education as- 
sociations or groups; fewer than 
nine per cent in more than one. 
There is a relationship between 
such membership and the size 
of the school system; the larger 
the system, the greater the per- 
centage of administrators hold- 
ing membership. 

5. Just over half (51.8%) of 
the respondents stated that they 
had attended within the past 
year a convention which included 
on the program a consideration 
of adult education; slightly un- 
der a fifth (19.4%) had attend- 
ed more than one. Here, too, 
there is a relationship between 
attendance at conventions and 
the size of the school system. 

The final section of this sur- 
vey deals with obstacles to the 
development of a program of 
adult education and will appear 
in a future issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION. 


Who Seeks Adult Education and Why 


A Description of Adult Education Participants 


| Stephen R. Deane 
Professor of Psychology, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


HIS IS THE THIRD of a ‘series 
of articles reporting a re- 
search study done at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in the spring 
of 1949. It was a sampling 


project wherein three distinctly 
different adult education pro- 
grams were investigated to de- 
termine the attitudes and inter- 
ests characteristic of the student 
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population. These three pro- 


. grams were: first, the Great 


Books Reading and Discussion 
Groups who were registered with 
the Washington, D. C., Public 
Libraries; second, the noncredit 
evening school groups who met 
in the Baltimore high schools; 
and third, the coliege credit stu- 
dents who were registered with 
the College of Special and Con- 
tinuation Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. These groups 
were selected because their 
diversity seemed to provide a 
broad basis for the analysis of 
varying kinds of student person- 
ality and motivation. It was of 
interest to note both similarities 
and contrasts among these 
groupings. Previous studies in 
this area have often combined 
a wide variety of programs and 
drawn very general conclusions 
concerning the “typical” adult 
education participant. This pro- 
cedure has never been very suc- 
cessful because intergroup var- 
iance has proven too great to 
permit the establishment of valid 
generalizations. 

A sample, chosen at random, 
from each of the three popula- 
tions, was interviewed and the 
responses coded for statistical 
analysis. These procedures have 
been described in previous 
articles.* 


The first and most outstand- 
ing discovery of this study was 
the fact that each program drew 
a truly unique group of students. 
The interprogram differences 
proved to be far greater than 
had been expected. 


Characteristics of College 
Credit Group 


The college credit group was 
unique with respect to the large 
number of respondents who re- 
ported that they were urged or 
encouraged to attend courses by 
their employers. Attendance was 
frequently made a requirement 
for promotion. These college 
credit students were character- 
ized by an attitude and interest 
pattern quite different from that 
of the other two groups. They 
were interested in the practical 
aspects of the course material, 
frequently mentioning ways in 
which they had been able to use 
it in their regular work. They 
were inclined to be critical of 
the buildings and physical equip- 
ment provided for them. This 
seemed to be a result of the sub- 
jective standards of evaluation 
held by these students, rather 
than a purely objective evalua- 
tion of the facilities, since the 
equipment and buildings were 
easily recognized as superior to 
those provided for either of the 


*Deane, Stephen R. “Sampling Control in Adult Education Research”, 
Adult Education Bulletin, Feb., 1950, and “The Interview as a Tool of Adult 
Education Research”, Adult Education Bulletin, June, 1950. 
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other two groups. Some reason 


for this attitude may be trace- 


able to the fact that the college 
credit group paid a small tuition 
and laboratory fee, while the 
evening school students paid 
only a nominal registration fee 
and the Great Books Readers 
none at all. 

With respect to their attitude 
toward their regular vocations 
the college credit students were 
particularly definite and positive. 
_A great majority of them said 
that they got far more pleasure 
from their work than from any 
other activity, recreational or 
social. Of the few who reported 
membership in social organiza- 
tions, almost all claimed to be 
inactive members. 

These college credit students 
were relatively new residents in 
their communities, the majority 
being classified in the 1 to 5-year 
residence group. They expressed 
a more conservative attitude to- 
ward minority groups than: did 
‘students of the other two pro- 
grams, their responses to ques- 
tions on segregation of negroes 
indicating either no particular 


interest, or definite prejudice 
against the negro population. 

They were generally more in- 
terested in competitive activities 
than either of the other two 
populations. Their long-range 
goals in life were stated in terms 
of vocational success and finan- 
cial security. 

As the analysis of the responses 
progressed, it became apparent 
that age, marital status, sex, the 
source of information concern- 
ing the courses, and the purpose 
in taking the courses were re- 
lated variables. These variables 
were also correlated with the 
three programs sampled. The 
classifications by age of partici- 
pants in the three programs are 
charted below. 

The tabulation indicates the 
trend for the college credit stu- 
dents to cluster in the 30-39 age 
group with comparatively few 
in the under 30 or over 50 cate- 
gories. These category differ- 
ences when tested for signifi- 
cance by the chi square tech- 
nique proved highly significant, 
the probability of differences of 
this magnitude occurring by 


CLASSIFICATION OF PARTICIPANTS BY AGE 


Under 60 
Program 30 30-39 40-49 50-59 and Above 
College Credit 24% 53% 22% 17% 0% 
Great Books 12 43 24 16 5 
Noncredit Public 51 34 10 4 1 
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chance being less than once in a 
hundred randomly selected 
samples. 


Characteristics of Great Books 
Readers 


The sample of the Great Books 
readers indicated that this 
population was characterized 
by the following factors. Their 
motivation was most frequently 
ascribed to a desire for cultural 
broadening. They had few if any 
vocational interests to prompt 
their enrollment. They rarely 
reported any continuing inter- 
est in their courses after the 
completion of the assigned unit. 
This group most frequently 
stated that either the material 
discussed or the associations 
made stimulated interest and 
activity in community affairs. 
This population appeared to be 
unique with respect to their at- 
titude toward negroes. A signif- 
icantly greater number of them 
reported that they were actively 
working for the elimination of 
segregation than was true of 
either of the other two popula- 
tion samples. In answer to the 
question concerning their inter- 
est in competitive activities the 
Great Books readers most fre- 
quently expressed a definite dis- 
like for competition in any form. 
There was a marked difference 
among the groups with respect 
to their goals in life. The Great 


Books reading group mentioned 
altruistic aims more than four 
times as frequently as did mem- 
bers of the other population 
samples. The actual percentages 
were 39.2 of this population 
stating definitely altruistic goals 
as against 6.7 for the college 
credit group and 8.5 for the eve- 
ning school group. The fina! dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Great 
Books population was the fre- 
quency with which they de- 
scribed other persons of higher 
social and economic. status, 
whom they admired and accepted 
as ego ideals. 


Characteristics of Noncredit 
Evening School Students 


The third population sampled 
may be identified as noncredit 
evening school students. As has 
already been indicated, they 
were a much younger group 
than either of the other two. 
They were drawn largely from 
the Baltimore area and attended 
the evening sessions held in the 
Baltimore high schools. This 
sample indicated that the popu- 
lation consisted of almost all 
permanent long-time residents 
of their respective communities. 
In about one-third of the sample 
the responses showed that they 
had not completed high school. 
There were very few college 
degrees claimed; in fact, a high- 
ly significant chi square value 
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was obtained on the comparative 
education level of the three pop- 
ulation samples, the chief con- 
tributions to which came from 
the contrast between the evening 
school students and students in 
each of the other two samples. 
The former represents a group 
with considerably less formal 
education than is the case with 
the students in the other pro- 
grams. 

These noncredit students said 
that their parents had been neu- 
tral as far as their vocational 
choices and education were con- 
cerned. This answer was given 
twice as often as any other with- 
in this group. This trend was in 
sharp contrast to the responses 
of the other two populations 
where the greatest frequency of 
response indicated parental en- 
couragement toward a particular 
vocational choice. These non- 
credit evening school students 
tended to come from larger fam- 
ily units than either of the other 
groups, and their socio-economic 
status was more frequently clas- 
sified as being in the lower 
strata of their community. 


Some Conclusions 


These were the rather definite 
objective differences found to ex- 
ist among the three populations 
sampled. With such marked dif- 
ferences which correlate with 
attitudes it becomes increasingly 


apparent that broad generaliza- 
tions concerning adult education 
participants are very likely to 
prove unreliable and be offset by 
local variables. This is in part 
the direct result of the broad 
definition of adult education. It 
has been construed to mean any 
situation within which a mature 
person is stimulated to learn 
new material. In the study here- 
in reported the sampling was 
confined to groups who partici- 
pated in formal classroom activ- 
ities. Had the sample been ex- 
tended to “on the job” training 
programs there is little doubt 
but that even more variation 
would have been found. 

One may well ask what this 
means to an administrator who 
recognizes the need for more 
knowledge of the people he is 
to serve. First of all, he should 
conduct his own study based 
upon a sample of his particular 
group rather than relying upon 
any facts derived from previous- 
ly published research. However, 
he can possibly generate a few 
hypotheses from the work of 
others in his field, if he is aware 
of some of the similarities and 
differences that may exist be- 
tween his student population and 
the populations upon which other 
studies have been made. Any 
research which fails to describe 
its population in detail, includ- 
ing such known sources of vari- 
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ation as age, sex, socio-economic 
status, and the principal moti- 
vations of the student body, is 
of little if any value. 
The survey shed some light on 
why so many adults drop out of 
educational programs before the 
completion of their courses. This 
casualty rate varied from 35 to 
50 per cent as reported by the 
administrators contacted during 
the planning of this study. As 
might be expected from the fore- 
going description of population 
differences, the casualty rate 
proved to be a related variable. 
That is to say, the proportion of 
drops varied with the population 
being sampled. These percent- 
ages were as follows: within the 
Great Books reading group, 
40% ; within the evening school 
noncredit group, 43%; and 
within the college credit group, 
14% were listed as withdrawals. 
This highly significant differ- 
ence in withdrawal rate may be 
attributed to any of the several 
factors which distinguished the 
college credit population from 
the others; for example, tuition 
fee, vocational orientation of the 
students, age or sex differences. 
The reasons for withdrawal 
as given by respondents from 


_all three populations combined 


were not expressed in terms of 
dissatisfaction with either the 
course or the instruction as fre- 
quently as had been supposed. 


One very significant difference 
between those who completed 
courses and those who did not 
concerned their statements of 
their purposes in entering the 
programs. Those who completed 
definite semester units, and in 
many cases went on to take 
more work, almost invariably 
cited vocational reasons for en- 
rollment. These multiple-course 
students more often describe the 
other members of their classes 
as cordial and friendly and say 
that they really felt at home. 
This trend was in evidence when 
they were asked to describe 
some of their class friends. 
Again those students who com- 
pleted courses named friends 
that they had made while in 
class much more frequently than 
did the others. 

With reference to the self- 
rating questions, the students 
who had withdrawn refused to 
answer in a larger number of 
instances than the others; and 
when they did.answer, placed 
themselves somewhat lower in 
the group. When questioned 
about their regular work the re- 
spondents who completed courses 
usually denied any feeling of 
boredom or dissatisfaction. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the 
withdrawals, on the other hand, 
did report boredom and dissatis- 
faction. This clearly indicates 
the presence of attitudinal vari- 
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ables that act as predisposing 
factors in continued attendance. 

Socio-economic position also 
appears as a distinguishing 
characteristic. The completers 
were more frequently classified 
as belonging to the upper middle 
class, the withdrawals to the 
lower middle and lowest classes. 
These classifications were made 
by the interviewers who had 
been trained in the use of the 
American Psychological Corpo- 
ration criteria. According to 
this system the population of 
any community may be catego- 
rized into four classes—A, B, 
C, and D. 


A—the top 10 per cent in terms of 
both income and social position 
B—the next 30 per cent 
C—the middle 40 per cent 
D—the bottom 20 per cent 
The ratings for those students 
who dropped were most fre- 
quently either C or D; for those 
who completed, A or B. 

The final differentiating vari- 
able was age. The multiple- 
course students more often came 
from the age group 40-49 than 
did the others, who tended to 
come in the under 30 age group. 


Negative Results 


In addition to the information 
presented thus far, there were 
several of the suggested hypoth- 
eses for which the evidence ob- 
tained in this study was definitely 


negative. The first of these was 
that adult education contributes 
significantly to the exercise of 
the franchise. Several adminis- 
trators were quite sure that 
this would hold true. The ques- 
tion, “How long have you been 
a registered voter?” was asked 
to check this hypothesis. There 
was but one respondent in the 
entire sample who stated that a 
course had stimulated him to 
register as a voter. In 155 re- 
sponses the date of registration 
was previous to enrollment in 
any adult education program 
and 108 respondents stated that 
they were not registered. Fur- 
ther questions brought out the 
fact that not one of those who 
were registered had voted more 
frequently since taking the 
courses. 

The possibility that length of 
residence in a given community 
might be a significantly differ- 
entiating factor between the stay 
and withdrawal groups was in- 
vestigated. It had been sug- 
gested that new residents who 
had not found friends in their 
communities often enrolled in 
adult education courses for the 
purpose of meeting people; then, 
having accomplished this, they 
withdrew. The questions on 
length of residence and number 
of neighbors known did not dif- 
ferentiate the withdrawal popu- 
lation in any way. 
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Summary 


The present study was explor- 
atory in nature. It produced 
evidence indicating marked dif- 
ferences in student characteris- 
tics that were correlated with 
the type of program sampled. 
Several promising hypotheses 


concerning the causes of with- 
drawal were found. These were 
largely in the areas of course 
purposes and attitudinal varia- 
bles. 

It is hoped that further 
research may lead to a more 
explicit formulation of some of 
these principles. 


Characteristics of an Adequate 
Adult Education Program 


Robert C. Deming 
Supervisor of Adult Education, State of Connecticut 


NE OF THE MOST valuable 

projects in Adult Education 
would be the development of 
evaluative criteria for local pro- 
grams of adult education. If 
results could be obtained com- 
parable to that of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards, definite progress 
could be measured and a yard- 
stick obtained for all local pro- 
grams. 

During the week of June 26- 
30 last, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Office of Educa- 
tion of the State of Connecticut 
conducted a workshop confer- 
ence for New England adult 
educators interested in this 
abstract and elusive problem. 
Eighteen persons from five New 
England states participated in 


the workshop, which was held at 
the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs. 

Space is available to report 
only the summary conclusions 
arrived at on the last day of the 
workshop. These conclusions 
represent what the participants 
agreed were the characteristics 
of adequate programs of adult 
education for communities in the 
New England area. 


Characteristics of an Adequate 
Community Program 


1. It grows out of the de- 
mands, interests, and needs of 
all adults of all ages and socio- 
economic levels. 

2. It is flexible and maximally 
accessible to the population with 
reference to geographical loca- 
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tion, time (term-length, session- 
length, time of day, season), 
psychological setting, and cost. 

8. It utilizes all available de- 
sirable leadership both profes- 
sional and lay, including all or- 
ganizations and agencies having 
educational purposes. 

4. It helps adults to become 
better adjusted within them- 
selves, and to become aware of 
their broader obligations and 
relationships to the larger 
world. 

5. It assists individuals. and 
groups in (a) adapting to a 
changing world, and (b) gain- 
ing greater control over cul- 
tural and social forces. 

6. It is cooperatively planned 


and coordinated by a group 
involving community-wide par- 
ticipation. 

7. It utilizes adequate meth- 
ods, approaches, techniques, and 
facilities. 

8. It has a congenial atmos- 
phere in which each person feels 
welcome and at ease. 

These findings may be of in- 
terest to groups in other areas 
of the country concerned with 
developing standards of adequa- 
cy for adult education programs. 
It will be of interest to us in 
New England to note in what 
respects the findings of other 
groups differ or what additional 
characteristics they find it im- 
portant to include. 


Reading Materials for Adults 
Angelica W. Cass 


Mrs. Cass has had wide experience as an instructor, supervisor 
_ and administrator in elementary adult education. Her text and 
_ filmstrip materials are well known to workers in this field. 


URING RECENT YEARS pro- 
| grams of elementary or fun- 
damental education for adults 
been steadily expanding 
and extending their scope in the 
effort to meet increasing and 
changing needs of those to be 
served. 

Part of this is due to a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of 


adults that now is the time to 
“do something” about acquiring 
some of the basic skills or frills 
that they have not had the op- 
portunity to learn. It is also due 
to the large numbers of new- 
comers who have arrived and 
are continuing to arrive in the 
United States from abroad. A 
third factor is the increasing 
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awareness of the danger that 
illiteracy holds for the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

A program of fundamental 
education for adults concerns 
itself primarily with supplying 
basic information and skills 
that, through some deficiency in 
the economic or cultural pattern 
of individuals’ lives, have not 
been acquired and that, through 
some urgency of present-day 
living, have become an imme- 
diate need. 

Educational programs for such 
students run a gamut from the 
basic skills of reading, writing 
and speaking, to nutrition, con- 
sumer education and discussion 
groups on world affairs. 

One of the basic questions is 
that of materials for such pro- 
grams. What is available? How 
do we locate the materials? Who 
prepares them? What deter- 
mines the content? 

Such a mass of material of all 
sorts, sizes and shapes has been 
prepared, every sort of guide, 
yardstick and measuring rod 
has been used in the attempt to 
meet the ever-changing needs 
and demands of the adults to be 
served, that it would be impos- 
sible to attempt to prepare a 
“prescribed” list of materials 
for use in the elementary edu- 
cation of adults. 

However, there are certain 
concepts fundamental to any 


such program that must be 
taken into consideration by those 
in charge of planning or carry- 
ing out instruction. 

The objectives and goals of a 
program based on the needs, de- 
sires and abilities of the adult 
students will largely determine 
the type of materials and texts 
to be used. 

Some of the objectives are 
(1) to provide ease, familiarity 
and a working knowledge of the 
ideals, manners, customs, tradi- 
tions, history and culture of our 
country, (2) to help to create 
a feeling of poise, security and 
dignity in the individual, (3) to 
establish an awareness and ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility of 
membership in the many groups 
to be found in a community and 
(4) to create an awareness of 
and familiarity with democratic 
group processes. 


Factors to Be Considered 


In order to be considered ac- 
ceptable for use with adults in 
an elementary program of edu- 
cation, reading materials should 
be the result of the combination 
of those factors and persons 
necessarily involved in the learn- 
ing processes of adults. Criteria 
may vary from community to 
community, from program to 
program, but there are some 
factors that remain constant and 
must be taken into consideration. 
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The needs and desires of indi- 
viduals, their place in the com- 
munity, the pressures and de- 
mands of the community which 
must be faced by the adult in 
his daily living are some of the 
constant factors. The specific 
needs and desires of adults will 
vary and fluctuate from year to 
year, socio-economic conditions 
will change, the pressures and 
demands of daily life will not 
remain the same—but their 
presence is dependable. 

Those involved in the learning 
of adults are the adults them- 
selves, the teachers, administra- 
tors and supervisors, and lay 
advisors from the community. 
The experience of those who 
come into close, personal contact 
with the students, in addition to 
the students’ perception of their 
own needs, are sources of guid- 
ance in determining the content 
and manner of presentation of 
reading materials. 

Materials prepared with these 
considerations in mind will 
prove to be of value and imme- 
diate use to the adult student in 
his preparation for intelligent 
participation in community life. 


Physical Make-up of Material 


The illustrations (pictures, 
signs, etc.) must be up-to-date 
as to customs and fashions, au- 
thentic and accurate. Paper and 
print are important. A dull fin- 


ish without shine or glare is 
easy on the eyes; print should 
be large and heavy enough to be 
easily legible by artificial as well 
as day light. The cover and bind- 
ing should be durable enough 
not to tear easily and of a color 
that will not soil quickly. It is 
also a good idea to have mate- 
rials bound so as to lie flat on 
the desk or table when opened 
so that the student may remove 
a hand from the book without 
having it close in his face. It is 
also good to have the material 
in a size and shape that is con- 
venient to hold and that can be 
carried easily in a pocket or 
pocketbook. The appearance of 
the material is important. Is it 
attractive or does it look like a 
“school book’? It should be so 
attractive that the student will 
be interested enough to take it 
up and examine the contents. 


Content 


The name of the author is a 
method of determining whether 
the material was prepared by 
someone who knows what is 
needed or by someone who 
thinks he knows what adults 
should want to learn. The date 
of publication is important. Ma- 
terial should be up-to-date—ten 
years is, except in a few in- 
stances, too old for current use. 
Be sure that the contents are of 
immediate use to the student 
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and not something he has to 
store away for an indefinite fu- 
ture use. 

Be sure that the grammar and 
sentence constructions are good 
and of the type that your stu- 
dents will hear and use in their 
everyday contacts. The presen- 
tation must be interesting and 
at an adult level—not a child’s 
book adapted! Be very sure that 
the book contains short units of 
work and that it proceeds at a 
pace that will permit a moderate 
degree of success by the learner. 
Finally, the material should pro- 
vide many and varied opportu- 
nities for the participation of 
the students in review, compre- 
hension and practice, both writ- 
ten and oral. 


Evaluation for Use 


The material must fit the 
needs, desires and abilities of 
the students who will use it. 
Whether the material is to be 
used in class or at home will 
influence the type to be chosen. 
It should be easy to use by both 
student and teacher and not con- 
tain complicated directions or 
“suggestions to the teacher”. It 
should be apparent to the one(s) 
doing the selecting that the 
material chosen is able to do the 
job desired better than any 
other similar material available. 
It is an excellent idea to get a 
committee of students to exam- 


ine and evaluate the material 
and also to get a similar com- 
mittee of teachers to do the 
same. 

It is the continuing responsi- 
bility of the teacher, leader or 
administrator to keep on the 
alert for new materials as they 
appear from time to time in 
varied form—books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, pictures, posters, 
filmstrips, films (all containing 
reading materia! of one kind or 
another) and to see whether or 
not he can make use of them 
in his particular program or 
situation. 

It is a good idea to get on the 
mailing lists and keep in touch 
with the publications (bibliog- 
raphies, pamphlets, etc.) of the 
Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C., the Adult Education De- 
partment of your state, the edu- 
cational departments of business 
firms and periodicals, and edu- 
cational publishers, in order to 
take advantage of the latest and, 
in many cases, the least expen- 
sive materials in this field. 

The best single source for in- 
formation concerning available 
texts in this area is the Office 
of Education. Its annotated 
Bibliography of Bibliographies 
—Adult Education References 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (1948) — is clas- 
sified according to illiterates, 
beginners, etc. 
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Materials Currently in Use 


For the illiterate we have Lau- 
bach’s Streamlined English Les- 
sons, a series of readers based 
onthe Thorndike-Lorge list of the 
1000 most frequently used words 
plus 660 much used others, using 
the phonetic method of teaching 
by syllables, pictures illustrating 
the words, lessons graduated 
in difficulty; Richards’ Words 
on Paper, the Basic English 
approach with an 850-word vo- 
cabulary; Cass’ How We Live, 
simple reading progress from 
pictured items to sentences to 
short paragraphs based on every- 
day adult needs; the Project for 
Literacy Education’s Home and 
Family Life series of simple 
illustrated sentences and stories 
of everyday activities in com- 
munity life. 

For the total beginner know- 
ing little or no English we have 
Richards’ Learning the English 
Language, the Basic approach, 
Part I; the Project’s Home and 
Family Life series of four texts; 
Cass’ How We Live; Fisher’s 
Exercises in English for the 
Foreign Born, an easy reading 
book with the accent on gram- 
mar ; the Federal Textbooks’ The 
Day Family, Part 1. 

For intermediate students we 
have Richards’ Learning the 
English Language, Parts II and 
III; Cass’ Your Family and Your 
Job; U. S. Government Printing 


Office’s Home Study Course in 
English and Government for 
Candidates for Naturalization, 
The Gardners Become Citizens, 
Part 1, The Day Family, Part 2 
—each of these dealing with the 
everyday life of adults, with 
the citizenship motif running 
throughout. 

For the more advanced we 
find U. S. Government Printing 
Office’s Our Constitution and 
Government (simplified edition) , 
This Democracy of Ours, What 
We Have in America, Introduc- 
tion to America; Rotunda’s Es- 
sentials of English for Latin- 
Americans; Reynolds’ Short 
Stories of Famous Men; Wana- 
maker’s Short Stories of Famous 
Women. 

Some of the “paper-bounds” 
can be of great value and in- 
terest, especially the simplified 
classics and versions of current 
motion pictures. 

The listing below includes only 
materials published during the 
last decade. They are among 
those most widely used by edu- 
cators in public school and in- 
formal adult education groups. 


1. A Home Study Course in 
English and Naturalization for Can- 
didates for Naturalization, Section I 
and II. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1945. 

' 2. Cass, Angelica W. How We 
Live. New York: Noble and Noble. 
1949, 

3. Cass, Angelica W. Your Fam- 
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ily and Your Job. New York: Noble 
and Noble. 1948. 

4, Dixon, R. J. Graded Exercises 
in English for the Foreign Born. New 
York: The Regents Publishing Co. 
1943, 

5. Fisher, R. J. Exercises in Eng- 
lish Conversation for the Foreign 
Born. New York: The Regents Pub- 
lishing Co. 19438. 

6. Home and Family Life Series. 
New London: Educators Washington 
Dispatch. 1950. 

Titles: 
“A Day With The Brown Family” 
“Making a Good Living” 
“The Browns at School” 
“The Browns and Their Neighbors” 

7. Laubach, Frank C. Streamlined 
English Lessons. New York: Commit- 
tee on World Literacy and Church 
Literature, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, 1945 and 1947. 

8. Richards, I. A. Learning the 
English Language. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Part One. 1942. 
Parts Two and Three, 1943. 

9. Richards, I. A. and Gibson, 
Christine. Words on Paper. Cam- 
bridge: The Orthological Institute, 
Ine. 1943. 

10. Reynolds, James J. Short 
Stories of Famous Men. New York: 
Noble and Noble. 1948. 


11. Rotunda, Dominic, Smith, Wil- 
lard M., and Wright, Evaline U. 
Essentials of English for Latin-Amer- 
icans. Berkeley: The Gillick Press. 
1945. 

12, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Federal Textbooks on Citizen- 
ship. Washington, D. C. 

Titles: 
Our Constitution and Government— 
simplified edition 
This Democracy of Ours—1943 
What We Have in America—1944 
Introduction to America—1944 
Laws for The Nation—parts 1, 2, 3— 

1943 
Our Constitution Lives and Grows— 

parts 1, 2, 3—1944 
Rights of The People—parts 1, 2, 3— 

1943 
The Day Family—parts 1 and 2—1944 
The Gardners Become Citizens—parts 

1 and 2—1944 

13. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Materials for Adult 
Illiterates. Washington: 1948. 

14. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Adult Education 
References—Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphies No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Washington: 
1948, 

15. Wanamaker, Pearl (editor). 
Short Stories of Famous Women. New 
York: Noble and Noble. 1949. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


The Department’s 1950 
Conference 


The Department of Adult 
Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association held its 1950 
annual conference at the Shera- 
ton Hotel in Chicago, October 
18-20. The theme of the con- 
ference—Increasing Our Com- 


petency as Adult Educators— 
was in line with the Depart- 
ment’s emphasis in recent years 
on the development of profes- 
sional knowledge and skills. 

In an advance announcement 
of the program Leland P. Brad- 
ford, executive secretary of the 
Department, called special atten- 
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tion to two aspects of the pro- 
gram—clinics on various adult 
education problems and general 
sessions devoted to planning for 
a single national association of 
adult educators. 

The clinics, led by teams of 
adult educators and specialists 
in related fields, were devoted to 
the following topics: adult edu- 
cation and the defense emergen- 
cy, in-service training for ad- 
ministrators and teachers of 
adults, involving individuals in 
adult education programs, in- 
volving organizations and com- 
munity agencies in adult educa- 
tion, measuring the effectiveness 
of adult education programs, 
study of group behavior, the 
adult educator as a consultant, 
and training lay and volunteer 
leaders. 

The sessions devoted to test- 
ing present plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new organization 
and to planning the next steps 
in its development were con- 
ducted by the Joint Committee 
of the AAAE and the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. 

Opportunity was provided 
during the conference for occu- 
pational and special interest 
groups to meet separately for 
the consideration of their spe- 
cial problems. 

The close cooperation that has 
developed during the past year 
between the Department of Adult 


Education and the AAAE was 
evidenced in the conference by 
the participation of official 
AAAE representation in the 
conference planning, by the ses- 
sions conducted by the Joint 
Committee, and by the selection 
of the AAAE’s recently elected 
president, Ben M. Cherrington, 
to deliver an address to the 
participants on “Community 
Involvement in International 
Affairs’. 

The President of the Depart- 
ment, Everett C. Preston, ad- 
dressed the opening general ses- 
sion. Robert Sharer, director of 
adult education for the state of 
Michigan, was chairman of the 
Conference Planning Committee. 


AAAE 1950-51 Officers Elected 


In the election concluded on 
August 12, the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education 
chose the following officers for 
1950-51: 

President: Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, director, Social Science 
Foundation, University of Den- 
ver. 

Vice-Presidents: William M. 
Cooper, director of summer and 
adult session, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va.; Bonaro 
Overstreet, educator and author, 
Mill Valley, Calif.; George B. 
Zehmer, director of extension, 
University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 
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Secretary: Fern Long, direc- 
tor of adult education, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Paul H. Durrie, 
director of adult education, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

Elected to the Executive Board 
for three-year terms were Glen 
Burch, executive director, Film 
Council of America, Chicago, 
Ill.; Winifred Fisher, director, 
New York Adult Education 
Council, New York City; How- 
ard Y. McClusky, director, Ex- 
tra-Mural Services, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Jean 
Carter Ogden, co-director, Spe- 
cial Services in Adult Education, 
University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 

Shepherd L. Witman, direc- 
tor, Council on World Affairs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected to 


the Nominating Committee for . 


a three-year term. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Board held in New York City on 
September 3, Ralph McCallister, 
retiring chairman of the Board, 
was chosen Honorary Chairman 
for the year 1950-51. 


Unesco Acts on Korean Invasion 


A special meeting of Unesco’s 
Executive Board, convened in 
Paris on August 26, unanimous- 
ly condemned the invasion of 
South Korea and approved the 
following program of action: 

1. Providing all possible aid 


to the UN within Unesco’s com- 
petence. 

2. Dispatch of a mission to 
Korea to investigate the civilian 
needs of the population and to 
determine how Unesco can best 
aid relief and reconstruction. 

3. An expanded program of 
teaching about the UN, with 
emphasis on the necessity for 
collective security. 

4. Collaboration with the UN 
and other specialized agencies 
in the preparation and dissemi- 
nation of materials for use in 
schools, adult classes and univer- 
sities, in explanation of the UN’s 
responsibilities in the current 
situation. 

5. Appeal to governments, 
national commissions, non- 
governmental organizations and 
all those who wish to live in 
peace, to contribute to Unesco’s 
reinforcement of the intellectual 
and moral defenses of “‘peace 
through law” in support of the 
UN. 


Southwestern Adult 
Educators Meet 


The Eighth Southwest Region- 
al Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion was held in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, October 11-13. Co- 
sponsors of the conference are 
the New Mexico Council on 
Adult Education and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

The program mixed social 
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events (a reception and mixer, 
a dinner, a banquet, and an 
evening of color films) with 
forums and group discussions 
on Adult Education for Com- 
munity and Family Living, 
Adult Education for the Ad- 
vancement of Democratic Liv- 
ing, and Adult Education for 
World Peace. The forums on 
these subjects were addressed 
by Alice Sowers, director, Home 
and Family Life Institute, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; T. H. 
Shelby, dean, Division of Exten- 
sion, University of Texas; and 
Paul H. Sheats, associate direc- 
tor, University of California 
Extension, and member of the 
U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco. J. T. Reid, director, 
Division of Extension, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, was confer- 
ence chairman, and M. H. Mc- 
Michael, president, New Mexico 
Council on Adult Education, 
headed the Program Committee. 

Among the speeches we wish 
we had heard was one that, 
according to the program, was 
scheduled for delivery after the 
banquet — “Adulterated Educa- 
tion”, by Dr. Pocotwat Omigosh, 
professor of wind and water, 
Drivel University, Open Spigot, 
Oklatexico, U.S. A. 


Correspondence Course 
for Adult Educators 


A correspondence course en- 


titled Organizing and Adminis- 
tering Adult Education is being 
offered this year by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Home-Study 
Department. The lesson materi- 
als have been prepared by Mal- 
colm Knowles, secretary and di- 
rector of education for Chicago’s 
Central YMCA, and author of 
Informal Adult Education, re- 
viewed in this issue’s book pages. 


Civil Defense and 
Adult Education 


A Civil Defense Education 
Committee for New Jersey has 
been appointed by John H. Boss- 
hart, the state’s commissioner 
of education. Representing adult 
education on the committee are 
Hamilton Stillwell, president of 
the New Jersey Association for 
Adult Education, and Everett C. 
Preston, state director of adult 
education. 


A Degree Program for Adults 


Starting this year, the Uni- 
versity of Omaha’s School of 
Adult Education is offering a 
program for adult students lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
General Education. This degree 
will be based on the equivalent 
of four years of liberal arts col- 
lege work. E. M. Hosman, direc- 
tor of the school of adult educa- 
tion, writes that programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of General 
Education degree are designed 
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to meet the needs of adults and 
to meet the demand for “a gen- 
eral education for good citizen- 


ship as well as occupational 


adequacy.” 


Louisiana Appropriation 


for Adult Education 


The 1950 Louisiana legislature 
has appropriated $50,000 to be 
spent over the next two years 
for adult education in basic 
subjects below the college level. 
J. W. Bateman, state supervisor 
of adult education, writes that 
“emphasis will be placed on 
teaching illiterates and literates 
who need basic education to 
meet employment standards in 
trades and industries.” 


Brief Notes 


Ambrose Caliver, formerly 
the Office of Education’s special- 
ist for the higher education of 
Negroes, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of 
Education. For the past three 
years Mr. Caliver has been in 
charge of a national project in 
literacy education for Negroes 
. . . Cyril O. Houle, dean of 
University College, University 
of Chicago, is spending this year 
in the British Isles, under a 


Fulbright grant, making a study 
of British adult education .. . 
Roben J. Maaske, formerly pres- 
ident of Eastern Oregon College 
of Education at Le Grande, has 
been elected to the presidency of 
the Oregon College of Education 
at Monmouth ... Norman C. 
Miller, dean of University Col- 
lege arid the University Exten- 
sion Division of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has been awarded the 
Rutgers University Medal for 
leadership “in developing in 
scope and extent the services of 
the University.” Dean Miller 
started the University Extension 
Division 25 years ago and was 
instrumental in establishing the 
Rutgers Labor Institute, a pio- 
neering venture that was the 
forerunner of 75 similar insti- 
tutes in colleges and universities 
in 40 states... Paul H. Sheats, 
associate director of the Univer- 
sity of California Extension, 
and a leader in both the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the Department of 
Adult Education, NEA, has been 
named a member of the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco 
and will serve as chairman of 
its Committee on Activities in 
the United States. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION, 
by Malcolm S. Knowles. New 
York: Association Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 


Informal Adult Education is 
an important book, a landmark 
in the development of adult edu- 
cation practice. Pooling ideas, 
experience and findings from the 
fields of education, social group 
work, human relations and social 
research, Knowles provides the 
first comprehensive manual of 
basic concepts, skills and tools 
for adult education workers. 
This book is a must for admin- 
istrators and supervisors. With- 
out doubt, it will be used widely 
as a text for the training of 
professional and lay leadership. 

Starting with a statement of 
problems of and needs for adult 
education, the characteristics of 
adulthood, and the psychology 
of adult learning, Knowles dis- 
cusses in concrete detail meth- 
ods of teaching and group lead- 
ership, program planning and 
organization, administration, 
promotion and evaluation of 
adult education activities. Illus- 
trative experiences and practices 
are drawn from various institu- 
tional and organizational set- 
tings such as university exten- 
sion, evening high schools, social 


agencies, community centers, 
civic organizations and clubs. 
Leadership skills and techniques 
which apply to the many natural 
ways of adult learning, through 
informal courses, social action 
projects, conferences, and clubs, 
are clearly described. 

The section dealing with 
planning, organization and ad- 
ministration is, without doubt, 
the finest, most complete and 
practical guide available for 
adult education administrators 
and supervisors. Procedures for 
setting up programs, staffing, 
arranging facilities, maintain- 
ing records and reports, financ- 
ing, promotion, measuring re- 
sults, and interagency coopera- 
tion are described in cogent de- 
tail. The book is full of samples 
of record forms, interest finders, 
catalogues, announcements, and 
other planning, promotional and 
evaluation materials. 

Of course, one shouldn’t ex- 
pect to find everything in one 
volume—but Knowles’ manual 
comes close to it. This does raise 
some questions, however. Every 
adult educator, professional and 
lay, will find much helpful and 
stimulating material, but not in 
equal proportion. Teachers, for 
example, may wish less space 
devoted to administration and 
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more to teaching problems, 
methods and materials. Five 
pages devoted to instructional 
materials, including literature 
and audio-visual aids, as com- 
pared with at least four times 
as much space (including full- 
page pictures) devoted to pub- 
licity materials, does seem dis- 
proportionate. 

A separate and rather full and 
well-organized chapter discusses 
the findings of group dynamics 
in relation to the art of leader- 
ship. It will do much to provide 
better understanding and appre- 
ciation of this significant devel- 
opment in adult education and 
group work. It would have added 
much to the value and strength 
of the book, I believe, if the 
principles and methods described 
in this chapter had been inte- 
grated more thoroughly with the 
other chapters. The relationship 
between teaching and group dy- 
namics, for example, is not as 
fully developed as it might have 
been. 

The use of the term “infor- 
mal” in the title and throughout 
the book as a qualifying adjec- 
tive of adult education may be 
unfortunate. Knowles defines 
informal adult education as pro- 
grams not offered for credit and 
as education which “is func- 
tional and is concerned with 
solving the real-life problems of 
people, not merely with abstract 


knowledge.” Dr. Harry Over- 
street, in his foreword to the 
book, describes informal adult 
education as that which creates 
its methods, as distinguished 
from formal adult education 
which adopts the traditional 
methods of going educational 
institutions. 
It is my impression that there 
is general agreement that com- 
pulsion, ritualism and blind for- 
mality are contrary to, adult edu- 
cation. If so, the qualifier “‘in- 
formal” is therefore redundant. 
All educators and adult leaders 
concerned with meaningful, pur- 
poseful adult learning, whether 
in credit or noncredit institu- 
tions, agencies and organiza- 
tions, will find in this book stim- 
ulation, improved understand- 
ing, and practical aids. 
BENJAMIN SHANGOLD 


SENIOR EDUCATION SUPERVISOR, 
BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
New YorRK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA, 
edited by J. R. Kidd. Toronto: 
Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 1950. $4.00. 
($3.00 to subscribers who 
place orders through this pe- 
riodical.) 


Adult Education in Canada is 
an exciting book, which is sur- 
prising in a book with such a 
title and that uses three and a 
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half pages to list the contribu- 
tors. The book claims to be an 
“introduction to adult education 
in Canada ... not a definitive 
study nor a complete handbook. 
It provides a background of 
ideas, working principles, his- 
torical outline and description 
of significant programmes.” It 
is not “analytical or evaluative.” 

Actually, the feeling in the 
book is a feeling of success, of 
excitement. The editor (Roby 
Kidd, associate director of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education), in a chapter called 
“Present Developments and 
Trends”, tries to maintain a 
sober attitude. He points out 
that adult education in Canada 
is short on personnel, short on 


finances, short on method, short © 


on status, but he doesn’t seem 
to worry about it. As he says, 
adult education in Canada is 
something of a “movement”, 
and this is the impression one 
gets from the book. The “move- 
ment” is primarily concerned 
with democratic social change 
as the section on “Aims, Origin 
and Development” makes abun- 
dantly clear. 

But this is not the only im- 


pression. The book is a very 
good account of the whole range 
of adult education in Canada, 
describing the work of univer- 
sities, government departments, 
and voluntary societies. It in- 
cludes accounts of developments 
in arts and crafts, instruction in 
English, backwoods schools, and 
consumer education. The editor 
has done a good job of organ- 
izing the material and, consider- 
ing all the difficulties involved, 
the balance is very good. One 
serious fault is the omission of 
an account of the extension 
services of the departments of 
agriculture. Even the omission, 
however, gives the correct im- 
pression because except at the 
local and provincial level the 
agricultural extension services 
have not had much association 
with other adult education agen- 
cies. Another section, dealing 
more sharply than is done with 
the conflicts and differences of 
opinion, would have added to the 
picture. However, this will make 
a good beginning for the next 
review of adult education in 


Canada. DAVID SMITH 


DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION 
PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
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GrouP DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL 
ACTION, by Kenneth D. Benne, 
Leland P. Bradford, and Ron- 
ald Lippitt. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith. 212 Fifth Avenue. 
Freedom Pamphlet Series. 
1950. 25¢. 


Whether he is serving as a 
consultant, as a group leader, or 
as a member of a group, the 
adult educator should find this 
pamphlet extremely useful. In 
it the authors demonstrate some 
of the basic techniques by which 
a society, a committee, or any 
similar group can learn to func- 
tion both more democratically 
and more productively. 

As a way of presenting the 
“know-how” of effective group 
functioning, the authors employ 
the hypothetical case of the 
“Society for Democracy”, an 
organization of liberals in myth- 
ical Centertown. An expert in 
“group dynamics” who is in 
town to work on another project 
is invited to observe the Society 
at one of its meetings and to 
make suggestions for improving 
the Society’s program. 

Many readers will be chal- 
lenged to active mental partici- 
pation as they join the expert, 
Professor Lenford, and his as- 
sistants in observing the meet- 
ing, in analyzing what happened, 
in formulating tentative sugges- 


tions for the improvement of 
the Society, and in observing 


‘subsequent events leading to a 


survey, a successful community- 
wide meeting, and follow-up so- 
cial action. 

In the course of reading— 
and studying—the pamphlet the 
reader is provided with an effec- 
tive situational rather than de- 
scriptive introduction to such 
basic techniques as group ob- 
servation, role-playing, “buzz 
sessions”, group self-evaluation, 
and the organization of large 
meetings that use to maximum 
advantage the audio-visual me- 
dia of communication and audi- 
ence participation. 

With the aid of such tech- 
niques the authors demonstrate 
the importance of studying the 
interpersonal relationships with- 
in one’s group, of assessing the 
relationships between one’s own 
group and the world outside, of 
making differences of opinion 
serve a constructive rather than 
a destructive purpose, of not 
acting before the pertinent facts 
are known, of using social scien- 
tists as consultants and of know- 
ing how to use them, of making 
a meeting an experience in 
problem-solving, and of involv- 
ing every member in the process. 

Criticisms of the pamphlet are 
few and for the most part minor. 
The basic purposes of the survey 
which the Society eventually 
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sponsors are couched in terms 
that are too vague to mean much 
to most groups, and particularly 
to a group that is faced with as 
many diif‘culties as this Society. 
It is one of the few places in the 
pamphlet where the authors— 
or the readers—get lost in ver- 
balisms. 

In reporting at a community- 
wide meeting on a survey of 
intergroup relations in Center- 
town, members of the survey 
team present summaries of the 


viewpoints of various groups in 


the community, ethnic and other- 
wise. Such a procedure might 
be handled very effectively by 
such skilled persons as the fic- 
tional Professor Lenford or such 
outstanding students and prac- 
titioners of group dynamics as 
the three authors of the pam- 
phlet. But is not the run-of-the- 
mill American community or 
organization which sponsors a 
similar survey in serious danger 
of increasing prejudice when it 
publicly announces or “inter- 
prets” the prejudices of specifi- 
cally identified ethnic groups in 
that community? 

The advice that social sci- 


entists or others trained in 


community relations be used as 
consultants in improving action 
programs contains the admoni- 
tion, “But make sure that your 
social scientist consultant knows 
what you want. Many social 


scientists will simply give you 
answers to one particular prob- 
lem.” The warning is a good 
one, but perhaps it might have 
been more forceful. Even when 
a social scientist gives an an- 
swer, it may be only one of a 
number of possible answers. An- 
other social scientist, equally 
qualified, may provide an en- 
tirely different, and even contra- 
dictory, answer. Furthermore, 
many social scientists may not 
be well trained in community 
relations and may not recognize 
their own limitations. Too many 


social scientists, just as is true | 


of too many other specialists, 
may be able to give a factual 
answer or an opinion, but be 
completely unequipped for help- 
ing others to develop democratic 
problem-solving attitudes and 
methods. 

Despite these possible short- 
comings, however, the pamphlet 
does a praiseworthy job of show- 
ing how, instead of merely tell- 
ing how, some of the findings 
of social psychology relating to 
group dynamics can be put to 
practical use in adult education 
and in community relations gen- 
erally. The price and the format 
of the pamphlet ought to help 
give it the widespread distribu- 
tion it deserves. 


ABRAHAM E. KNEPLER 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
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HOW WE LIVE. 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts for adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn Eng- 
lish for daily needs. 


A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By A. W. CASS 


YOUR FAMILY 

AND YOUR JOB...........$1.25 
This book is intended for literate be- 
ginners or intermediates in evening 
schools and afternoon classes. It is 
geared to the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of adults with short stories of every- 
day happenings and many exercises. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld .......$-90 
An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 


receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catalog AEJ 
NOBLE & Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 


In ADULT EDUCATION for December .. . 
A Symposium on 


EDUCATION 


FOR AGING 


ARTICLES: Community Attitudes and the Older Citizen, 
Adult Education for the Aging and the Aged, 
Vocational Retraining for Later Maturity, 
Research Needs and Program Evaluation. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Clark Tibbits, Wilma Donahue, 
Arthur Carstens, Manfred Lilliefors, 
Irving Lorge, K. A. Moody, Henrietta 
F. Rabe, Ollie A. Randall. 


‘Additional copies of this special issue will be available in 
December at 50¢ each. (35¢ each for orders of 10 or more.) 
Order from Apnu.Lt EpucarTion, 314 E. Superior Ave., Cleve- 


land 14, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


167 Public Square 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, NEA 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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